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teachers. The Senate and Convocation had become partly
convinced of the need for a closer relation between it and
its examiners on the one hand and the authorities of
the great teaching institutions on the other; and resolu-
tions having this object in view had been proposed for
discussion on more than one occasion. Moreover, it
was contended that the main business of a University was
not only to examine and to confer degrees, but also by
other means to promote the interests of learning. It was
especially desired that the Colleges should once more become,
but in a truer sense than at first, constituent parts of the
academic body, and that London should possess a teaching
University with power to regulate higher education and with
the means of becoming a great seat of learning corresponding
in its size and resources to the wealth and imperial position
of the largest city in the world. Some of those who advocated
this vie\v believed that the problem could best be solved by
the establishment in London of a second University, com-
posed of Colleges only and recognizing none but bond fide
students in those Colleges, the present University remain-
ing an imperial institution granting degrees and honours to
all comers on condition of examination only. Others urged
that some confusion and overlapping would occur if there
were two Universities in the Metropolis, and that the present
University might be so modified and reconstructed as to take
a substantial share in teaching, and yet continue the more
general and cosmopolitan work in which it has been so long
engaged.
In response to a very general desire, the Government on
two occasions appointed Royal Commissions, and entrusted
to them the task of considering the whole question and
reporting thereon. The first of these, under the presidency
of the late Lord Selborne, made its report in 1888; and the
second, consisting of a larger number of members, was consti-
tuted in 1892, with Earl Cowperas its Chairman, and made its
report two years afterwards. This latter report recommended
that the existing University should be re-organised, and that,
while continuing to discharge all its present functions as an
examining body for collegiate and non-collegiate students in
all parts of the Empire, it should also establish closer relations
with the great London Colleges and Medical Schools, give